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LIcENZA—A VILLAGE VERY NEAR TO THE FARM OF HORACE 


TRUE RICHES 


As for myself, whene’er I sit and dream 

By the cool waters of Digentia’s stream— 
Which all Mandela drinks—that hamlet old, 
Pinched into wrinkles by the winter’s cold, 
What, think you, is my prayer?—‘‘Let me possess 
The goods that now I have, or even less! 
Live for myself the days I have to live, 
Books let me have, and stores to last a year, 
So ’scape a life all flutter, hope and fear!” 
At this I stop. It is enough to pray 

To Jove for what he gives and takes away. 
Let him give life, and means to live; a mind 
Well-poised behooves me for myself to find. 


Horace, Ep.i.18, 104-112. Sir Theodore Martin 


THE LURE OF THE COUNTRY 


Or if we’d seek a spot whereon to raise 

A home to shelter our declining days, 

What place so fitting as the country? Where 
Comes nipping winter with a kindlier air? 
Where find we breezes balmier to cool 

The fiery dog-days when the sun’s at full? 
Or where is envious care less apt to creep, 
And scare the blessings of heart-easing sleep? 


Horace, Ep.i.16, 5-16. 


A POET DESCRIBES HIS FARM 
Girdled by hills it lies, through which but one 
Small valley, rich in shade, is seen to run, 
Where on the right the moving sunbeams play, 
Whilst on the left they rest at close of day. 
You'd like the air, wild cherry there, and sloe 
Purple and dark, in rich profusion grow, 
While oak and ilex bounteously afford 
Food for my herds, and shelter for their lord. 
“‘How’s this?” you’d say, could you behold the scene; 
‘“‘Tarentum’s here, with all its wealth of green.” 
We have a fountain, too, that well may claim 
To give the stream, whose source it is, a name; 
More cool, more clear, not Thracian Hebrus flows, 
Balm for head-pains, and for the stomach’s woes, 
This dear, yea, truly exquisite retreat 
Keeps me in health through even September’s heat. 


Sir Theodore Martin 


CONTENTMENT 
This used to be my wish: a bit of land, 
A house and garden with a spring at hand, 
And just a little wood. The gods have crowned 
My humble vows; I prosper and abound: 
Nor ask I more, kind Mercury, save that thou 
Wouldst give me still the goods thou giv’st me now. 


Horace, Ep.i.10, 13-18. Sir Theodore Martin Horace, Sat.ii.6, 1-5. John Conington 
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THE HORATIAN PILGRIMAGE 
AND CLASSICAL CRUISE 


One of the outstanding features of the Bimillennium Horati- 
anum will be a Pilgrimage to places in Italy and elsewhere 
which are connected with the name of Horace, and a Classical 
Cruise covering the important classical sites of the eastern 
Mediterranean and including, of course, those places which 
were visited by the poet. 


Among the places visited on the Cruise are Corfu, Ithaca, 
Delphi, Olympia, Tiryns, Mycenae, Cnossus, Rhodes, Cnidus, 
and other cities on the coast of Asia Minor; Istanbul, Troy, 
Delos, and several other islands of the Aegean Sea; Athens, 
and Syracuse. All who are interested should send at once to 
the Bureau of University Travel at Newton, Massachusetts, 
for an elaborate bulletin containing a map and detailed in- 
formation concerning the various tours. 


The Cruise sails from Bari on July 28th and ends at Naples 
on August 20th. The City or LonpDoNn, a sister ship of the 
City oF Paris which was so much enjoyed on the Vergilian 
Cruise, has been secured for this Classical Cruise. The price 
for the Cruise is $350.00 and up, according to accommodations. 
Returns from Naples to New York may be arranged by various 
boats and will range in price from $140.00 to $265.00. There 
is a series of preliminary trips, including the Horatian Pilgrimage 
and, if desired, a trip to the battlefields of Caesar, starting at 
New York City and connecting with the Classical Cruise at 
Brindisi, and ranging in price from $325.00 to $585.00, according 
to the length of the tour. One of the trips leaves New York 
June 19th on the steamer BERENGARIA. Seven days are spent 
in Paris, 9 in places connected with Caesar’s campaigns, 6 days 
in cities in northern Italy (the Horatian Pilgrimage begins at 
Milan), 7 days in Rome, one day each in Beneventum, Venosa 
and Bari (or Brindisi). Price, $585. Another leaves New York 
June 26th on the steamer AQuiTANtA, landing at Cherbourg. 
Several days are spent in Switzerland and northern Italy, in- 
cluding the Lakes, Milan, Venice, and Florence. Seven days 
are spent in Rome, and Pompeii, Naples, Bari, and Venosa 
are visited before arriving in Brindisi on July 28th. Price, 
$485. Twelve other preliminary tours have been arranged, 
affording an opportunity to visit London, England, Ireland and 
Wales, Madrid, Rome, Madeira, Madrid, London, Paris, Rome, 
Scandinavia, Russia, Portugal, Spain, Africa, Naples, Palermo, 
Malta, Ragusa, and Pola. All of these tours end at Brindisi 
in time for the departure on July 28th of the Horatian Classical 
Cruise. Nothing is more important in the way of information 
regarding such a tour as that outlined above than the question 
of leadership. The following paragraphs quoted from the bul- 
letin of the Bureau of University Travel will acquaint the 
prospective tourist with the persons whom he will meet as 
leaders. 


“Dr. H. H. Powers, founder and President of the Bureau of 
University Travel, will accompany both Cruises as director of 
the first and co-director of the second with Louis E. Lord, 
Professor of Classics, Oberlin College. Dean Walter Miller of 
the University of Missouri, whose knowledge of Greece is 
equalled only by his love for it, will also accompany both Cruises. 
These three have co-cperated in University Travel in this, their 
favorite field, for nearly a quarter of a century. There is not a 
place that they do not know and few that they do not love. 


Lorado Taft, one of the best known and certainly one of the 
best beloved of American artists, also expects to accompany 
the first Cruise and part of the second. Few experiences of the 
summer will be more gratefully remembered than that of ac- 
quaintance with his gracious personality. The academic world 
will be represented in this partnership by the following well- 
known scholars: 


Ralph Van Deman Magoffin, former President of THE AMERI- 
CAN CLAssICcAL LEAGUE (he will take charge of the Horatian 
Pilgrimage from Milan to Brindisi, accompanied by W. L. Carr, 
President of THE AMERICAN CLAssicAL LEAGUE); Roy C. 
Flickinger, former President of THE CLAssicAL ASSOCIATION 
OF THE MippLeE West and General Chairman of Committees 
of the Bimillennium Horatianum; and George H. Allen, a 
specialist in Gallo-Roman history and a veteran in the Bureau 
service, who will be in charge of the Caesar Tour. All these 
except Dr. Allen will accompany the Horatian Cruise through- 
out, and also Rollin H. Tanner, Secretary-Treasurer of THE 
AMERICAN CLASSICAL LEAGUE, an experienced Bureau leader, 
who will be associated with the Italian preliminary tour (Tour 
L). 


This list is not complete, place being reserved for later ad- 
ditions as need may require and opportunity may offer. We 
hope to have some stirring news for you in this connection. 
As it stands, however, the list is sufficient to challenge the 
attention of every intelligent traveler and especially of all those 
who are professionally interested in the classics, in ancient 
history, and in the history of art. What university at home or 
abroad offers during these same months a course of equal value 
under conditions so stimulating or significant?” 


Teachers and others with a fairly assured income may take 
advantage of a plan to defer payment for half or more of the 
complete cost of the tour. Write to the Bureau of University 
Travel for details. 


HORATIAN PLAYS AND PAGEANTS 


Readers may like to know that Horace’s Ode III, 9 has 
been set to music as a duet for soprano and tenor; but un- 
fortunately the book in which it appeared, Brown’s Latin 
SonGs, is now out of print, and available only in large libraries. 
THE SERVICE BUREAU FOR CLASSICAL TEACHERS reports that 
it has received a small supply of copies of a Bulletin containing 
33 short selections from Horace set to music. It is entitled 
CARMINA Horati SELEcTA. The price, 3 pengd, equals 90 
cents in American money. The shipment came from Joseph 
Fraknoy, Budapest, VIII, Trefort-U-8, Hungary. 


If one fancies a touch of the uncanny, Epode V, the incanta- 
tions of the witch Canidia and her companions, is dramatic, 
albeit somewhat horrible. Episodes from the Satires also lend 
themselves to dramatization—parts of the journey to Brun- 
disium, for example, or even the burlesque dinner party of 
Satire II, 8. Several of the Satires are actually in dialogue 
form, and could be produced in a cut or adapted version. 


Numerous requests for a Horatian pageant have been received 
by the Committee. A pageant-play by Lillian B. Lawler, en- 
titled SaBInE Moon icurt, with a large cast of singing, dancing, 
and speaking actors, and suitable for use in high school or 
college, is now ready. It may be secured in the form of a 
mimeograph from THE SERVICE BUREAU. 


Trvo.i Mists, by Mrs. H. J. Leon, and THe Bore, by Helen 
Price may be secured from the same source. 


THe Ow_—A Mystery 1n Two Acts, has been pre- 
pared by Professor Harold L. Cleasby of Syracuse University. 


Further particulars concerning Horatian plays and pageants 
will be available from time to time from the committee, through 
the undersigned. 


LiLtian B. LAWLER, Chairman of Committee on Plays 
and Pageants, Hunter College, New York City 
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A new play, THE FRIEND oF MAECENAS, is being written by 
Allien E. Woodall at the suggestion of Professor W. L. Carr. 
It will present Horace as the struggling young poet whose 
destinies are strangely mixed with the political turmoil of 
Augustine Rome. Lovers of the Classics may remember Pro- 
fessor Woodall as the author of the Vergilian trilogy including: 
AENEAS, THE DREAM OF ANDROMACHE, and THE CURSE OF 
Dino, all of which may be secured at THE SERVICE BUREAU 
or from the author, Seton Hall College, South Orange, New 
Jersey. The prices run as follows: 60 cents, 35 cents, and 65 cents. 


COMMITTEES ON TRANSLATING HORACE 


Inspired by the action of the Alabama State Teachers College 
which voted to present three prizes to high school students of the 
state who submit the best translations of one of Horace’s Odes in 
a state-wide contest, Dr. Roy C. Flickinger, general chairman of 
the committees of the Bimillennium Horatianum, has organized a 
new committee on ‘Translating Horace.” He appointed as 
chairman of this committee Miss Jessie D. Newby of Central 
State Teachers’ College at Edmond, Oklahoma. Other members 
are Miss Clara Bell Senn, of Birmingham, Alabama, and Miss 
Lourania Miller of Dallas, Texas. The members of the national 
jury will be announced later. 


The duties of this committee are to determine the regulations 
of the contest and make suggestions for the organization of the 
work in the various states. Copies of these can be had by writ- 
ing to your state chairman or to the chairman of the national 
committee at Edmond. Send postage for reply. 


Each state is to work on one passage only. Choice of ODE (or 
EpopE) is given in order of entry in the contest. 


State chairmen already at work are: Alabama, Miss Senn (Ode 
I, Book I); Utah, Miss Marian Van Pelt, Salt Lake City; Okla- 
homa, Professor John C. Moseley, Norman; Kentucky, Miss 
Elizabeth Smith, Frankfort (Ode XXII, Book I); Idaho, Miss 
Mary A. Hogarth, Boise; Arkansas, Miss Essie Hill, Little Rock; 
and Wyoming, Miss Edith Faivre, Olympia. Many other states 
are taking action upon this at the State Teachers’ Meetings. 


As this issue of the Notes goes to the printer, the editor is 
informed that Miss Newby now has 21 states lined up for her 
contest. 


Mark E. Hutchinson, Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, is 
the national chairman of the Committee on Translating Horace 
in Colleges. Information as to procedure may be obtained from 
Mr. Hutchinson. 


FURTHER PROGRESS WITH THE 
BIMILLENNIUM HORATIANUM 


Twenty-one states have now entered the translation contest 
on the high-school level for which Professor Jessie D. Newby 
of Central State Teachers College, Edmond, Okla., is chairman. 
The regulations were published in THE CLAssIcAL JOURNAL for 
December, pp. 186-88. 


As a result of requests from Indiana and New York a similar 
contest on the college-university level has been established. 
The rules are similar to those for high-school students and may 
be obtained from the chairman, Professor Mark E. Hutchinson, 
Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 


Other new national chairmen are Professor W. R. Bryan of 
Columbia University in charge of the Committee on Coopera- 
tion with Home Study, and Professor Orma F. Butler of the 
University of Michigan on Horace Exhibits in Museums. Pro- 
fessor Bryan is preparing a Horace bulletin which will be service- 


able to teachers and may be obtained gratis by addressing him 
at Valatie, N. Y. In applying for this, as for all other free 
literature, please be careful to enclose a stamp. 


Additional state chairmen for the Horace celebration are: 
California (north), Claire Thursby, 856 Contra Costa Avenue, 
Berkeley; Colorado, Myrna C. Langley, North High School, 
Denver; Delaware, Frances L. Baird, Friends School, Wilming- 
ton; Mrs. Clara M. Olson, University of Florida, Gainesville, 
Florida, succeeding Professor Game; Idaho, Professor Paul 
Murphy, College of Idaho; Kansas, Professor C. I. Vinsonhaler, 
Southwestern College; Minnesota, Professor Leonard H. Hauer, 
St. Thomas College; Mississippi, Clara E. Stokes, 254 Griffith 
Street, Jackson; Montana, Professor W. P. Clark, University 
of Montana, Missoula; New Jersey, Edna White, 127 Summit 
Avenue, Jersey City, succeeding Miss Elting; and South Dakota, 
Grace Beede, University of South Dakota. 


Gratifying progress has been made in enlisting the cooperation 
of additional foreign countries. In England not only will THe 
CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION with branches throughout the Empire 
devote its meeting next April and many local meetings to Horace, 
but also the Horatian Society, whose secretary is Mr. L. C. 
Chalmers-Hunt, 55 Green Lane, Hendon, London, N.W. 4, is 
planning to share in the celebration. It is possible also that 
the British Academy will participate. J. W. Arrowsmith, Ltd., 
at Bristol, have already published H. B. Mayor's translation 
entitled SEVENTY OpEs oF HoRACE. 


In Italy, Signor C. Galassi Paluzzi, president of THe Istituto 
pi Stupi ROMANI, announces a cycle of lectures, including nine 
Italian and ten foreign scholars, to be delivered in Rome. The 
latter will lecture on Horace and the literature of their respective 
countries. The lectures will later be published. 


In Sweden, Dr. Axel Boethius, formerly director of THE 
SWEDISH INSTITUTE OF ARCHAEOLOGY at Rome but now Pro- 
fessor of Ancient History and Archaeology at the University 
of G6teborg, will interest THz SvENSKA HUMANISTIKA FOr- 
BUNDET, to which most classical teachers in the gymnasia belong. 
In Norway, Professor Sommerfelt’s interest at Oslo has already 
been reported. In Finland, the celebration will be in charge of 
Professor Edvin Linkomics at the University of Helsingfors. 


In Poland, THE PoLisH ACADEMY OF SCIENCES has taken the 
celebration under its aegis and appointed Dr. Leon Sternbach 
of the University of Cracow as chairman of its committee. 


In Spain, a commemorative volume will be published by 
PALAESTRA LATINA under the direction of its editor, Professor 
Emmanuel Jove, C.M.F., of the University of Lerida (Cervera). 
In Chile the celebration will be sponsored by Professor Fer- 
nando Krebs, S.J., Prefect of Studies at the Colegio del Sargado 
Corazon, Chillan. In Mexico, interest will be aroused by Pro- 
fessor Joseph Hermandez del Castillo, S.J., who on account of 
political conditions is temporarily located at Ysleta College, 
El! Paso. 


Professor Werner Jaeger, who is at present Sather Professor 
at the University of California, has promised when he returns 
to his post at the University of Berlin, to cooperate with the 
German scholars already listed in the November CLAssIcAL 
JouRNAL (p. 123) in arranging for extensive celebrations. For 
this purpose he will work through ‘‘Die Freunde des humanis- 
tischen Gymnasiums” and its periodical, Dre ANTIKE. 


In this country an Iowa Service Bulletin, containing a few 
selections from Horace with brief notes, will be published about 
February 1, 1935. Professor B. L. Ullman, also, as chairman 
of the Committee on Horace Selections for Secondary Schools, 
is preparing a small pamphlet containing a larger number of 
selections, properly annotated. It will be published at small cost 


by the Macmillan Company in the early spring of 1935. 
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Horace CALENDARS for 1935 have been published by the 
St. Albans Press at Washington, D.C., and by Helen S. Mac- 
Donald at the Shippen School, Lancaster, Pa. Price, 75 cents. 


A list of Horatian plays and pageants was published by 
Professor Lillian Lawler of Hunter College, chairman of the 
Committee on Plays and Pageants, in Latin Nores for De- 
cember, 1934. 


A selection of Horatian mottoes was published by M. Evelyn 
Dilley of the Shaker Heights High School, Cleveland, O., in 
THe CLAssicAL JouRNAL, XXVII (1932), 509-14. A similar 
list may be obtained for 8c by writing to the Latin Depart- 
ment of Marymount College, Salina, Kan. 


Interesting suggestions for private or group reading of Horace 
were published by Mildred Dean of Washington, D.C., chairman 
of the Committee on Reading Courses, in THE CLASSICAL 
JouRNAL XXX (1934), p. 121. 


Professor James A. Kleist, S.J., of St. Louis University, editor 
of THE CLAssiCAL BULLETIN, announces a series of articles on 
Horace to run through the current volume. The first in the 
series, written by Professor John C. Rolfe of the University of 
Pennsylvania, appeared in the December issue. Cooperation has 
been promised, moreover, by AuxiL1uM Latinum, published by 
THE ASSOCIATION FOR PROMOTION OF STUDY oF LATIN and 
edited by Dr. Albert E. Warsley, Box 54, P.O. Station ‘‘S,” 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Special articles on Horace will appear also in 
the final issues for 1935 of CLAssICAL PHILOLOGY and THE 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY. 


President Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia University, 
chairman of the Committee on Cooperation with THE AMERICAN 
ACADEMY OF ARTS AND LETTERS, announces that a special meet- 
ing of the Academy will be held next autumn in the Academy 
auditorium in New York City to listen to an address on Horace 
by John Livingston Lowes of Cambridge, Mass. At the meeting 
of THe CLassicaL AssociATION OF NEW ENGLAND at Smith 
College on October 27, Professor George M. Whicher of Amherst, 
Mass., who is also chairman of the Committee on Cooperation 
with Non-classical Organizations, read a paper entitled, Notes 
on Horace’s ViLLAs. The Horatian note was sounded in other 
state and sectional meetings, too numerous to register here, 
during recent weeks, and will reappear in the spring meetings 


The St. Louis University Classical Club is holding a series of 
eight public sessions, beginning October 21, 1934 and terminating 
May 5, 1935, under the general topic of THE BIMILLENNIAL 
Horace. At the University of lowa, Professor Roy C. Flickinger 
spoke over WSUI on December 9, 1934, in conncetion with the 
annual broadcast of Christmas carols. At THE CLAssICcAL Con- 
FERENCE at Iowa City on February 15-16, 1935, also, Professor 
Grant Showerman of the University of Wisconsin will speak on 
“Horace, the Poet of Italy.” 


The attention of all classical teachers is called to the fact 
that English teachers both in high schools and in colleges are 
greatly interested in the Bimillennium Horatianum and that 
their cooperation should be encouraged at every opportunity. 


In connection with the recent meeting of THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE OF AMERICA at Toronto, a special Horatian dinner 
was held on Thursday evening, December 27th. It was well 
attended and the various phases of the celebration in honor of 
Horace were discussed. 


Roy FLIicKINGER, Professor of Greek and Latin, Iowa 
College, lowa City, lowa 


A REALISTIC PROGRAM FOR THE 
FIRST TWO YEARS OF LATIN 


As recent articles in LAtin Notes have pointed out, modern 
high school students know very little, if any, formal grammar in 
English. However, many Latin teachers seem to take such 
knowledge for granted, teach a great deal of formal Latin gram- 
mar and insist upon the writing of English into Latin. 87% 
of the students in the Latin classes in our public high schools 
are taking Latin for two years or less. In this writer’s opinion 
these students should expect to gain a reading knowledge of 
easy Latin as a result of their two years’ study. They should 
not be expected to get much else, except as a by-product. How- 
ever, it is a fact that this reading ability is not being gained to 
any appreciable extent by the rank and file of this 87%. There 
are at least three reasons for this. First, much of our so-called 
easy reading material is too hard, i.e., the vocabulary burden is 
too heavy and the students are not reading it but guessing the 
meaning. Second, the students are spending too much time on 
other activities, such as writing Latin and learning a great deal 
of unnecessary formal syntax. Third, the students do not get 
enough practice in reading Latin, the words and forms of which 
they have already mastered, i.e., so far as a recognition know- 
ledge is concerned. 


Among my recommendations for a realistic program in first 
and second year high school Latin which I believe will bring 
results are the following: 


1. Latin teachers must adopt as their sole objective the 
bringing about of reading ability in their students. The so- 
called ultimate objectives shall be stressed only in so far as they 
help in gaining their reading objective. 


2. The Latin reading material must be adapted both in 
subject matter and difficulty to the age of the student. 


3. Latin readers must have a much lower vocabulary ‘‘den- 
sity’’ than most of them have at present. 


4. Supplementary Latin readers must be constructed which 
will give the students much practice in reading Latin at different 
stages of vocabulary achievement. 


5. The point of view of the teacher should be Latin into 
English, not English into Latin. 


6. A basic vocabulary for two year students should be agreed 
upon and it should be followed uniformly in our reading books. 


7. Some simplification of word endings to be learned should 
be sought. An absolute mastery of the endings agreed upon 
must be expected. 


8. The College Entrance Examination Board should have 
little weight in determining the type of course to be given to 
first and second year students of Latin. In fact, the Examina- 
tions should be revised and should be instruments for testing 
reading ability and reading ability alone. 


9g. The teacher of the first two years of Latin will measure 
his teaching by the ability of his students to read and enjoy 
Latin rather than by their ability to write Latin and recite 
paradigms. 
Mark E, HutcHinson 
Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa 


Let us not forget that the adoption of the test, ‘“‘what is it 
good for,” would abolish the rose and exalt in triumph the cab- 
bage. EMERSON 
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THE SITUATION 


Quotation from a letter written by Miss Mildred Dean, Super- 
visor of Latin in the schools of Washington, D.C. to a woman 
of prominence in the world of -ducation who, says the writer, 
is “open-minded, courageous, and dy-tamic.” and therefore may 
see her way to render active help to the Lat » ~1use. 


“The course of study in Latin, as it affects junior high schools 
and senior high schools, is in need of serious study and some 
reform. A friend has assured me that you will be interested 
in considering this problem, and therefore I am venturing to 
lay before you an outline of the situation which confronts us 
today. 


1. The nerve specialists of the country have led the psy- 
chologists and educators to a plan for elementary schools that 
eliminates practically all the preparation pupils used to have for 
beginning Latin; i.e., pupils are totally without English gram- 
mar—do not know nouns from verbs, or even the phrase ‘part 
of speech’”’; do not know that words in a sentence affect each 
other; have no knowledge of word analysis; no knowledge of 
line geography; no knowledge of mythology. Other significant 
changes have taken place in the pupils’ habits and attitudes 
which must be carefully studied by Latin teachers. 


Since these changes have been based on physiological in- 
vestigations of the nervous system with ample records of measure- 
ments, etc., to prove their correctness, we cannot expect any 
return to previous conditions, but must adjust our course to 
the present state of affairs. 


2. The introduction of a preparatory year in the eighth 
grade devoted to: 


a. The acquisition of a good pronounciation 
b. The elements of sentence structure and a technical gram- 
matical vocabulary 
c. Two declensions, the indicative of two conjugations, 
some pronouns, etc. 
goes a long way toward solving the problem, provided the 
teacher adapts herself to the new habits of the pupils, making 
all the work functional. 


3. Under these conditions a new type of Latin class is de- 
veloping, where power over the language, i.e., ability to get 
the meaning from Latin and to express meaning in Latin, is 
the criterion of success and all other work leads up to that aim. 
In this development the two examinations Cp 3 and Cp 4 play 
a stimulating and very successful part. 


4. On the other hand Cp 2 is entirely unsuited to present 
conditions, and its effect on our course is disastrous in the 
extreme. It turns the teacher’s attention away from the practice 
of getting meaning from the Latin to formal drill on difficult 
forms and to explanations of moods and tenses far beyond the 
grammatical stage of the children’s growth. These questions 
were planned when pupils began English grammar in the fourth 
grade and had all the vocabulary of grammar before they began 
Latin. Pupils were then answering these questions in their 
seventh year of experience with English grammar and their 
second with Latin. Whereas these questions today are at the 
end of their second year of experience with the vocabulary of 
grammar and are impossible in their difficulty. 


5. I have made it a practice during the last three years to 
ask every outstanding teacher of Latin whom I have met from 
the successful public schools of the country, how well she was 
satisfied with the marks her Caesar pupils could make in Cp 2. 
The reply is always the same, ‘‘Oh, our pupils are not ready for 
Cp 2 at the end of Caesar. They do very well in Cp 3 and Cp 4; 
but we never try Cp 2. We let the weak ones take Cp 2 after 
they have had Cicero or Vergil.” 


6. The abrupt change in tenth grade (Caesar year) work 
from the interesting and challenging task of getting ideas and 


trying to express them in Latin, to tke formal and difficult 
work of explaining the relations of tenses to ideas and mastering 
forms that are not met in every day reading, causes great losses 
in our numbers from classes and great diminutions in those who 
elect Cicero and Vergil. The result of this is that we are not 
really offering two credits in Latin at all, since it is necessary 
to go into Cicero or Vergil to be ready for those two credits. 
The much worse result is that we shall soon lose our Cicero and 
Vergil classes entirely in the public schools and not be able to 
offer any credits for college at all. It is this last threat which 
concerns us all, for I am convinced that no boards of admissions 
of any college will keep a requirement that excludes even the 
best public schools from sending their pupils to that college. 


7. My deduction from these facts is that the alien form of 
Cp 2 is the agent that is destroying our classes in high schools 
and colleges. When we have eliminated our third and fourth 
year Latin classes by teaching for Cp 2 in the second year 
(the Caesar year), then colleges which still keep a Latin require- 
ment will drop it, because they are not willing to say, “Nobody 
but private school pupils need apply!’’ The private schools 
continue to support the form of Cp 2 because they use indefinite 
time and energy to accomplish it, and—frankly—are making 
money out of it. But even the private schools are saying that 
Cp 2 does not prepare for Cicero. Of course it does not! It is 
entirely off the main line of approach. 


8. The Oxford Smalls are a splendid example of a functional 
examination. They correspond to the level of syntactical ability 
of our Caesar year. They utilize the principles shown to belong 
to that year in Mr. Byrne’s study. They consist of two para- 
graphs cf narrative Latin to be translated into English and one 
of English to be put into Latin. The vocabulary is quite wide. 


I have packed so much into each paragraph of my outline, 
that I fear you will find my letter hard reading. But I believe | 
so fervently in Latin as a great educational implement that 
I have put the best energies of my life these last three years into 
trying to see what is the matter and why we are losing ground. 
I am still convinced that if college and high school Latin teachers 
join together, we can develop a course that will be as delightful 
and inspiring as it is necessary for our civilization. 


If any of these points seem not defensible to you, will you 
allow me to discuss them with you further? 


What I should like to have you do, is, after considering the 
whole situation and becoming convinced of its urgency, to 
write to the chairman of the committee on revision for the 
C.E.E.B. and request a change in the form of Cp 2 to make 
it of the same type as Cp 3 and Cp 4. Furthermore, if there 
are any other lines of attack that you can organize, or sug- 
gestions for my future efforts, I shall be most grateful. 


Perhaps I should add that I have tried for over two years 
to convince outstanding members of the Board that Cp 2 is a 
complete failure in the logical development of our Latin course. 
They think that the C.E.E.B. is concerned only with the upper 
three years of the preparatory school Latin course. This is a 
disastrous policy in view of the fact that other subjects such as 
history, science, other languages, etc., offer two credits for two 
years’ work, and the best public schools meet the requirements 
adequately for their pupils.” 


AS IT SEEMS TO A JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
TEACHER OF LATIN IN NEW YORK CITY 


In reply to a questionnaire as to whether it is possible to 
maintain the standards of scholarship that prevailed twenty 
years ago, especially in Latin, I say most emphatically,—‘‘No.” 
This seemed to be the consensus of opinion of the progressives 
in Latin who are still keeping Latin alive and it has been voiced 
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at several important conferences recently. Today Junior High 
teachers are forced to build on a swamp instead of the rocks 
of English grammar. Twenty years ago we had ninth grade 
Latin students who had several years of English grammar, while 
now we get students who cannot tell a noun from a verb and 
who have apparently never heard of a preposition. How can 
we expect to attain results possible twenty-five years ago except, 
perhaps, in a few private schools where much more time is 
allowed for Latin and the teachers are not confronted with the 
appaling conditions which now prevail in many of our public 
schools? Aside from other handicaps, we, who are teaching in 
large city schools, have so much opposition from other subject, 
such as the social studies required in New York City, that very 
little time is left for Latin. We are living in a different age. 
We must make Latin practical and if it is not, it will drop out. 
We should eliminate all unnecessary forms and rules and teach 
the children to read Latin with the idea of getting the thought. 
We should at the same time teach Roman customs, civilization, 
etc. Realia and projects (properly controlled) should be an 
integral part of the work. More credit should be given for 
activity and less for being able to write the future passive 
infinitive. It is a crime to visit a city-wide or Regents’ test on 
poor suffering children. One recent test given to New York 
pupils was about 80% grammar. This is contrary to the recent 
investigation of the Department of Superintendents in the Fifth 
Yearbook. They say tthat a test at the end of the ninth grade 
is pressure on Junior High pupils for which they are not fitted. 
Those who are very weak should be dropped at end of the 
ninth year and the rest carried gently through. Latin must be 
rebuilt, especially for the tenth grade. We cannot get tenth 
grade preparation as formerly. Pupils have four disabilities, 
1. No grammatical terminology 2. No power of analysis 
3. No power of generalization 4. Very little time for prepara- 
tion and study. (Think of the time taken by the radio, moving 
pictures, autos, etc.) We must have more reading and not 
expect too much of pupils. 


In New York City many of us feel that the syllabus is too 
heavy. One leading Senior High School Latin teacher feels that 
the amount now required should be cut down and the children 
allowed to take a school examination instead of that given by 
Regents. All pupils should be given credit for what they achieved 
with maximum effort and not be marked failed because they 
don't know gerundives. 


Latin is going out rapidly here in New York City and we are 
at the bottom of the list of Languages. If the liberals do not 
prevail, we shall lose Latin. We need more teachers who are 
not afraid to take a stand for what their experience has led 
them to think essential for the continuance of Latin in the 
schools of the City. 

Harrison S. Copay 
Abraham Lincoln Junior High School 
Brooklyn, New York 


SUGGESTIONS SENT TO THE SERVICE BUREAU 
FOR CONSTRUCTIVE WORK IN THE 
INTERESTS OF LATIN 


1. Ask readers of the Notgs to send in any article against 
Latin which they consider of importance with the idea of having 
it carefully studied and a rebuttal made. Appoint a Committee 
of Research in this connection with a chairman for each state 
which shall concern itself with watching for arguments against 
Latin in papers and :nagazines published in the state with the 
idea of overthrowing them. 


2. Why could not THe CLassicaL LEAGUE send letters to 
the various state classical associations, urging them in arranging 


a program for the next year to emphasize constructive work in‘ 
the interest of the Latin cause instead of devoting the entire 
time to academic topics? 


3. Take steps to help teachers of English to realize the aid 
afforded them by the study of Latin. A list of books or articles 
could be sent to THE ENGLISH JOURNAL. The interest now being 
shown in the derivation of words, for example, is suggestive. 
Why not arrange programs for large meetings of English and 
Classical teachers? 


4. Prepare written lectures on the background of Latin to 
send out as a loan with pictures to small schools without adequate 
equipment. 


5. Appoint an intelligent nation-wide publicity committee 
to formulate a course of procedure for keeping before the public 
the educational ends of the study of Latin presented in concrete 
form. For example, such material as is presented by Willis 
Ellis in his Worp ANcEstRY bulletin. 


6. Engage in some worthwhile cooperative work for Latin 
which will enlist many teachers in an effort to strengthen the 
Latin cause. 


THE MAGIC TOGA—A PLAY ON DERIVATION 
By I. FREUNDLICH 
Morris High School, New York, N. Y. 


CHARACTERS—JACK, a high school student; Sam, his brother, a 
student at college; an ancient Roman; Assistants 


ScENE I 


Scene opens in the home of Jack and his brother Sam. Both 
are busy at homework. Jack sits at a table writing and referring 
often to an unabridged English dictionary. He seems to have 
trouble with meanings of words and appears disgusted. SAm is 
sitting on another chair smoking a pipe and reading a book. 


Jack [too tired to look up another word). Sam, what does the 

word ‘perennial’ mean? 

[Sam doesn’t answer, but keeps pipe in his mouth.]} 

Jack. Sam, I’m talking to you. 

Sam [annoyed, takes the pipe from his mouth}. What do you want? 

Jack. What does the word “perennial’’ mean? 

Sam. How do you spell it? 

Jack. P-E-R-E-N-N-I-A-L. 

Sam. I don’t know. I never heard of it. What are you asking 
me for? 

Jack. You go to college, don’t you? 

Sam. Stop bothering me. Look it up in the dictionary. [Thrusts 
the pipe back in his mouth.) 

Jack. That's all I’ve been doing all evening. Aw shucks... 
[Shuts the dictionary with a bang, gets up, walks about, and 
finally sits down on another chair, hands in his pockets.] 

Sam [gets up, puts on his coat]. I’m going out for a walk. Don’t 
forget to finish your homework. 

Jack. Aw... 

[Exit Sam. Jack soon falls asleep in the chair.] 


Scene II 
[Enter an ancient ROMAN wearing a tunic and toga.] 


RoMAN. Salve, discipule! 

Jack [gets up with a start]. Say, who are you anyway? 

Roman. Don’t get scared. I’m only a Roman. [Dramatically], 
O tempora, O mores... . 

Jack. Who’s a moron? 

Roman. Listen, son, I’m here to help you. Verbum sapienti.. . 
You know we Romans have influenced you Americans very 
much—in language, for example, meanings of words. 
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Jack. Words... don’t mention that word to me. 

RomMAN. You seem to have trouble with words. 

Jack. You bet I do. You see that fat dictionary there? I'd 
like to throw it at my English teacher. 

Roman. Now, listen son, don’t get so excited . . . words are 
not as hard as they sound. You just watch me... I’m sort 
of a magician. Not the kind you're thinking of. I can’t 
turn copper into gold, nor can I pull a rabbit out of a hat. 
I’m a word conjurer. I juggle around with words. Listen 
son, words are my meat. Just watch .. . [Blows a whistle 
three times. Out come three boys, each bearing a placard with 
the letters in red A-N-N-respectively. They stand facing the 
audience.| See... just look! 

Jack. Ann, that’s a girl’s name, isn’t it? 

Roman. No, son; that’s a Latin root meaning “year.” Now 
just watch me manufacture words. Just watch .. . [Blows 
his whistle again. Out come assistants U-A-L-, bearing placards 
in black lettering who take their places to the right of A-N-N] 
there you are! 

Jack. Annual. That means “yearly.” That’s easy. 

Roman. That’s right. Now, watch again. [Blows whistle. 
U-A-L- go out. Blows whistle. A-L-S- come in.] 

Jack. Annals. That’s a record of events from year to year, 
isn't it? 

Roman. Right again. Now notice. [Blows whistle. A-L-S- go 
out. Blows whistle. U-I-T-Y- come in.] 

Jack. Annuity? What does that mean? 

Roman. Now, what do you think it means? It must have 
something to do with “‘year,’’ mustn’t it? 

Jack. Yes, something done every year? 

Roman. Yes. It’s a sum of money payable yearly. 

Jack. Say, this is a great game! 

Roman. I’m glad you like it. [Blows whistle. U-I-T-Y go out.] 
Now, I am going to create one more word, but before I do it, 
A must change his costume. Go ahead, A. [A turns about 
with his back to the audience, turns the placard on the other side 
and faces the audience again, displaying an E.] There you are! 
Now the grand finale. [Rubs his hands together, then blows 
his whistle six times. P-E-R come in, followed by I-A-L. 
They take proper positions.] 

Jack [delighted|). Perennial . . . why, that’s the word I had 
trouble with today. Let’s see, now. Per means “‘through’’— 
occuring throughout the year; isn’t that what it means? 

Roman. Right; therefore it comes to mean “lasting,” ‘“‘per- 
petual.”’ In biology, for example, we speak of perennial 
plants. Well, that is all for little Ann. Not that there aren't 
other words from the Latin ANN, but we haven’t time for 
more. [Blows whistle. All go out.| 


Jack. Let’s have another, Mr. Magician! It’s a lot of fun. 

Roman. All right. I see you’ve caught on. [Blows whistle. 
S-E-C-T come in.\ 

Jack. What is that? 

Roman. That’s a Latin stem meaning ‘‘to cut.” 

Jack. It’s also an English word, isn’t it? A religious sect, for 
example. How come? 

Roman. Well, a sect is a body of persons cut off or separated 
from others by peculiar doctrines. 

Jack. I see. 

Roman. Now, my magic. |Blows whistle. In comes B-I.| That’s 
an easy one. 

Jack. Bisect. I have that word in geometry. When we bisect 
a line, we cut it in half. 

Roman. Right. Watch now! [Blows whistle. Out go B-I. 
Blows whistle. In come I-N.} 

Jack. Insect. What's that to do with cutting? 

Roman. Ah, I thought I’d catch you on this! An insect’s 
body, you see, is apparently cut into segments. That’s how 
it gets its name. 

Jack. Clever, I'll say! 


RoMAN. Well, once more. [Blows whistle. Out go I-N. Blows 
again. In comes A who says to T, ‘Will you kindly move over?" 
Blows again, and in comes N who makes the same request of 
T. T is disgruntled both times.] 

Jack. Secant! In geometry that’s a line that cuts a circle in 
two places. 

Roman. I see you know your geometry. Well, we'll try one 
more. [Blows whistle. All go out. Blows again. In come 
C-O-R-D.| This is a Latin stem meaning “heart.” Now I'll 
build words. [Blows whistle. In come C-O-N-.] 

Jack. Concord, “together in heart.’ I see now why it means 
“unity in feeling,” “harmony.” I bet | know what you'll 
put on next—the opposite of concord. Listen, magician, 
let me try it, will you? . 

Roman. All right, but you'll need my magic toga. [Takes off 
toga and gives it to JACK who has difficulty in putting it on.| 

Jack [blows and out go C-O-N. Blows again. In come D-I-S-.| 
There you are . . . discord, “lack of harmony.” Boy, I’m 
good. Say, can I become a magician? 

Roman. Some day, yes, but first you've got to know the roots 
of words. Let’s drink a toast to that. [Takes back toga, puts 
it on and blows. Out go D-I-S-. Blows again. In come I-A-L-, 
carrying a bottle of wine and two glasses respectively.} 

Jack. Cordial! Is that what we're going to drink? 

RoMAN. Sure thing. It stimulates the heart, you see. [Pours 
wine into both glasses. Both drink.} 

Jack. I feel a bit dizzy. [Puts down glass, sits down in chair 
and falls asleep. All the rest disappear quietly.) 


ScENE III 


[SAM comes in jauntily, takes off his coat and suddenly notices 
Jack.] 
Sam. Jack, get up. What are you sleeping here for, anyway? 
Jack [rubs his eyes and gets up surprised]. Sam, where's the 
Roman—the toga? 
Sam. Wake up, you idiot. What are you talking about? 
Jack. Boy, that cordial was good! Where’s the dictionary? 


SOME BRIGHT SPOTS 


The membership in THE AMERICAN CLASSICAL LEAGUE 
numbered 3000 January first—a larger enrollment than that 
of 1933. 


Orders for SERVICE BUREAU material are increasingly large 
and emergency dollar contributions are coming from time to time. 


Latin teachers not only in New York City but in neighboring 
districts (including New Jersey) are bringing their pupils to 
THE BurREAvu to see the material on display tables and bulletin 
boards in larger numbers than before. The total since September 
is very near 300. Talks with the Trans-lux lantern add much 
to the enthusiasm which the young people seem to feel. 


The rooms of THE SERVICE BUREAU are now regarded as the 
place for large meetings of classical teachers as well as for small 
groups concerned with committee work. 


Through the F.E.R.A. THE Bureau has been able to secure 
two artists who are printing by hand sets of the wall charts 
showing in an objective and concrete way the values of the study 
of Latin. Teachers who are so situated that they cannot make 
their own charts may secure these for $1.00 each. Other projects, 
useful to teachers, are planned for the future. 


New books are coming in from the publishers from time to 
time in which classical teachers should be interested. 


Letters from correspondents containing such cheering items 
as this are not uncommon: “Our Latin enrollment for next 
term will show an increase of 200.” 
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BOOKS 


ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL History, by Dr. Ralph V. D. Ma- 
goffin and Frederic Duncalf is an attractive volume for the high 
school pupil as well as for the college student. It contains many 
fine pictures among its other points of excellence. It is published 
by Silver, Burdett and Company of Newark, N. J., and will 
serve as a background book for the Climax series of Latin texts 
published by this Company. The price is $2.24. 

* * 


A small but most attractive book bearing the title HoracE— 
A RETURN TO ALLEGIANCE, written by T. R. Glover, has been 
sent to THE SERvICE BuREAU by The Macmillan Company. 
The price of $1.00 is very small when one considers the contents 
—a sincere appreciation of the charm which the Latin poet has 
for the English writer. * * * 


Those interested in plays dealing with Horace will find in 
the book entitled GEorGE Otto TREVELYAN, A MEMOIR, 
by G. M. Trevelyan, published by Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, a play “Horace at the University of Athens.”” The book 
has recently been presented to THE SeRvicE BurREAu by the 
publishers. Its price is $4.00. 

* * 

The book entitled Taz HuMANIsTIC VALVE OF ARCHAEOLOGY 
by Rhys Carpenter, Professor of Classical Archaeology in Bryn 
Mawr College, published by the Harvard University Press and 
sold for $1.50, has been reviewed at great length in recent issues 
of THe CLAssIcCAL WEEKLY. Its appeal will of course be to 
college instructors and students of archaeology. 

* * ok 

The price of VERGILIANA, containing poems by George M. 
Whicher, has been reduced to 60 cents if purchased at the THE 
Bureau. Orders from outside will be filled for 75 cents, postpaid. 

* 

Horace AT TIBUR AND THE SABINE FarM, by G. M. Hallam, 
may be secured from the Harrow School Bookshop in Harrow, 
England, through any importing book seller, such as G. E. 
Stechert and Company, 31 East roth Street, New York City. 
It should be of special interest during the Horatian celebration. 

* 

Miss Sabin has reduced the price of her book entitled CLasst- 
CAL ASSOCIATIONS OF PLACES IN ITALY to $2.00 for those who 
are planning to spend some days in Italy in connection with the 
Horatian Pilgrimage and Cruises. If ordered by mail, postage 
will be extra. * * * 

Henry Holt and Company have very kindly contributed to 
Tue SERVICE BUREAU a display copy of E. K. Rand’s “‘A WaLK 
To Horace’s Farm”, which, with its first-hand description of 
the famous villa and its photographs of the site, will especially 
appeal to teachers during the Horatian Bimillennium. The 
book is available from the publishers at $1.50. 

* 


THE SERVICE BuREAU is glad to learn that a supply of Mason 
D. Gray's bulletin entitled Pupit’s CoMPANION TO THE STUDY 
or Latin, Parts II-III, is available. It is largely concerned with 
word study for young pupils, and the information reuuired is 
given. This feature of the Bulletin saves the time of the teacher 
also in case he or she is none too sure of word origins. The 
booklet may be obtained for 50 cents postpaid from Mrs. Frances 
Gray, 1733 Ridge Road East, Rochester, New York. A few 
copies are for sale also at THE SERVICE BUREAU. 

* 

Teachers in secondary schools who are so situated as to be 
able to carry on work with pupils of superior ability in addition 
to the requirements of the regular Latin course, may obtain 
helpful suggestions from a printed pamphlet entitled Four 
Years’ PROGRESS WITH AN ADVANCED LaTIN SECTION, which 
the author, Dr. John F. Gummere, will send out for 10 cents 
postpaid from the William Penn Charter School, Pinehurst, 
School Lane, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


A plaster plaque of the head of Horace, size 814 x8% , may 
be obtained from Professor George Currie, Birmingham-Southern 
College, Birmingham, Alabama. The price is $2.00, plus trans- 
portation charges. A marble copy of this plaque sells for $5.00. 

* * * 


Copies of the bulletin entitled THz Story or PREHISTORIC 
AND RoMAN BritaIn by C. W. Airne, containing 550 black and 
white drawings of Roman antiquities in the British Museum, 
are for sale at THE Bureau for 15 cents and will be sent out 
postpaid for 20 cents. 

* * * 

Attention is called to the new catalogue containing a complete 
list of all SERvicE BUREAU material in classified form. It will 
be sent out to those who wish to receive it for 20 cents, postpaid. 

* * * 

Will the author of the play entitled HELEN or Troy kindly 
send his or her name and address to THE SERVICE BUREAU? 
Unfortunately, the letter offering the play has been lost and 
when the play arrived some days later there was no signature 
and the postmark on the envelope was illegible. But just the 
same, since the play appeals to the Editor as being of great 
value to the classical teacher, the manuscript has been put 
aside for inclusion in the list of mimeographed plays or pageants. 


SERVICE BUREAU MATERIAL AVAILABLE 


This material appears in mimeographed or printed from. In the 
case of the former, the items may be borrowed with the understanding 
that the teacher pays the postage and returns the material within two 
weeks after its receipt, or they may be purchased for 5 cents each, 
unless another price is stat-d, Printed items, however, known as 
Latin Notes SUPPLEMENTS and BULLETINS, are not sent out as 
loans but must be purchased at the prices indicated. The material 
has been listed in Leaflets published at the end of each school year, 
and containing a summary of items which have been announced 
in the Latin Notes for the year. A catalogue containing a list 
of all of the items in classified form is now at hand. Price, 15 cents; 
20 cents postpaid. 


I. In Mimeographed Form 
(Numbering is continued from the December issue.) 


500. Suggestions for a Latin program for the Ides of March. 
Compiled from material in THE SERVICE BUREAU files. 


501. A Valentine Party by a Vergil class. Contributed by 
a teacher in the Schools of Washington, D.C. 


502. THE Bore—a dramatization in Latin of Horace’s Ninth 
Satire. By Helen Price, Meredith College, Raleigh, N.C. 


503. SABINE MoonticHt—a Horatian Pageant-play. By 
Lillian B. Lawler, Hunter College, New York, N. Y. Price, 
Io cents. 


504. Tivot1 Mists—a Horatian play. By Mrs. H. J. Leon, 
University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 


II. Latin Notes Supplements 


Fifty-one Supplements are ready for circulation. For titles and 
prices, see the catalogue of all Service BUREAU material, now 
obtainable for 15 cents at the Bureau or for 20 cents postpaid, 


III. Bulletins 


Bulletins I, II, and III are out of print. For a list of the 
others, see the October Nores, or the catalogue of SERVICE 
BuREAU material. 
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